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FOREWORD 


THE ASSOCIATED PREss is responsi- 
ble to the public and the member- 
ship for accurate and impartial ac- 
counts of the world’s news. It 
strives further to keep the report 
up-to-the-minute on outstanding 
events, forcefully written and in 
conformity with the requirements 
of good taste. 

The staff has herewith a record 
of aids provided by experience for 
assuring dispatches that comply 
with the principles. These pointers, 
having an authority derived from 
proven value, replace existent gen- 
eral orders. 
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Every story worth 
printing can be written for 
THE AssociATED Press. The 
function of this Guide is to 
point the way and to stimu- 
late the dissemination of 
news, not to raise barriers. 


Se 


ACCURACY 


Cite Authorities—Tue Associated Press 
sponsors only statements of fact. 


Where there is the slightest reason for doubt 
by the staff writer, the matter used is attributed 
to the authority for it, be it a public official, 
individual, corporation, member paper or other 
source, 


Important information which cannot be con- 
firmed immediately goes on the wires only 
when so qualified as to give the exact situation. 
The uncertainties are cleared up as quickly as 
possible. 


Confessions that involve criminal or libelous 
charges are used only when attributed to a privi- 
leged official or responsible source which has the 
confidence of the staff reporter, or when otherwise 
confirmed. 


Where a boy is injured at play, the service does 
not accept street gossip that a motion picture 
action was being imitated as a valid basis for so 
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ascribing the accident. Any statement of the 
cause is attributed to a responsible person. 


Reputed cures or treatments for dread diseases, 
or medical information of any kind, are reported 
only through the medium of competent authorities. 


Reports of meetings, conventions, public gather- 
ings, etc., do not include estimates of the attend- 
ance in figures unless an official estimate is made 
and can be attributed to the source. Where the 
capacity of a building or area is known, it is 
proper to state such figures with an estimate of 
the degree to which the space was filled. 


Accounts of changes in a commodity price tell the 
source of the information. 


The use of “said to be” or “reported” implies that 
the material so handled is rumored more than it 
serves as a qualifying phrase. The source of the 
“saying” or “report” is necessary. 


Identify Personal Sources—tThe spokesmen 
of governmental or municipal agencies or of 
organizations, etc., are identified whenever pos- 
sible as the sources of information from them. 
Especially so far as political party statements are 
concerned, the impersonal designation of source 
is insufficient. 

Also, persons are specifically credited with 
“saying” they believe or as having “expressed the 
opinion” thus and so, rather than being mentioned 
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in such semi-editorial forms as “Mr. Jones be- 
lieves,” or “Mr. Robinson is of the opinion.” 


Quoting—A person is quoted directly only on 
the words actually used. Elimination of qualify- 
ing phrases in a direct quotation is guarded 
against, since the quotes attest that the exact lan- 
guage is given. 

Care is taken to preserve the full meaning in 
rewriting a direct quotation into indirect dis- 
course. 


Denials—aA statement may be made and turn 
out to be incorrect or untrue, but the news would 
be in the fact that the statement was made. If 
such a statement is attacked, denied, proven erro- 
neous or false, that makes a new story of itself. 

Corrective stories place the responsibility for 
the original assertions on the source of the misin- 
formation. The obligation upon the reporter is to 
know that he is accurately reporting what is said 
and to name the source. 


Qualify Boldly—Just as the service sponsors 
no controvertible statements, neither does it sub- 
ordinate qualifications. Where the information 
used is disputable, and proof is not available for 
publication in event of denial, the source is clearly 
stated as part of the introductory sentence. 

The citation of authority precedes the assertion 
open to question and never is appended to it. This 
precludes giving an editorial impression and con- 
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tributes to clarity of expression. The appended 
qualification method is awkward as well as mis- 
leading. 


Example: 


NOT 


WASHINGTON, January 1 () — The 
Smoot-Hawley tariff bill has imposed a tre- 
mendous burden on American consumers, it 
Was contended today by Senator Doe in call- 
ing for revision, 


INSTEAD 
WASHINGTON, January 1 (/P) — Senator 
Doe contended the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill 
had imposed a tremendous burden on Ameri- 
can consumers in calling today for revision. 
“According to” is an undesirable expression, since 
its use seems at times to hint a doubt of the 
veracity of the source to which a statement is so 
credited. This phrase, if used after a statement of 
alleged fact, at the same time combines to produce 
clumsy constructions. 


Unnecessary Qualifying—Where no source 
need be cited, the main information is best used 
alone in the opening sentence. In such instances, 
the authority may well be named subsequently. 

Frequent qualifying phrases in dispatches not 
requiring them make for cumbersomeness. If the 
matter covered is uncontroversial, such as a nar- 
rative by a speaker, it suffices to name the source 
once or twice at the outset. 

Repetitions of “he said,” “he added,” etc., can 
be avoided in the body of the story. 


Completeness—It a story is running from day 
to day, such as a trial or a convention, each suc- 
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cessive dispatch combines the latest developments 
with what happened before. This applies also to 
news on matters temporarily dormant. 

A new angle sometimes lifts news theretofore 
only of regional importance to the sphere of gen- 
eral interest. The accounts then written for wider 
distribution need to contain the detailed exposi- 
tion which will make the subject understandable 
to its new reading public. 


The test of a story’s completeness is whether it 
answers the essential questions likely to occur to 
him who reads. 

Special efforts are made to clear up uncertain- 


ties in any dispatch already embodied in the 
report. 


The first bulletin of results of sports contests, 
whatever the game, carries the score. 


Examples: 


Dealing with records, the answers are given 
to ‘“‘what was the date, mark and place of the 
previous record and by whom was it estab- 
lished?” 

Reports of price changes name the previous 
price. 

Statements of flood levels are accompanied 
by the normal or flood stage levels. 

If a political speech is being covered, the 
party of the speaker receives mention. 

The weights of opponents in a boxing match 
are reported, as well as the scheduled number 
of rounds (if there is a foul, knockout, etc.). 


The way in which information becomes available, 
whether through a public statement, annual re- 
port, interview, letter or speech, for example, is a 
part of the news. 
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Locate Happenings—Stories of meetings, 
fires or other disasters, locate the scene so it can 
be identified by the reader. The names of build- 
ings, whether hotels, theatres, apartment houses, or 
whatever, are carried when they have news value. 
Where the scene is not widely known or a large 
area is affected, the stories locate the place by 
reference to distance and direction from a promi- 
nent building or locality, or bound the region. 


Wage Changes—The actual value to the em- 
ployes is specified in reporting wage changes or 
discussion of wage scales. The hourly wage for 
miners, for instance, is accompanied by a state- 
ment of the number of working hours per week. 


Street Addresses—The cities of residence 
and street addresses of persons figuring in the 
news are giyen whenever possible, because of the 
interest to their home sections and to save time 
for member papers. 


Foreign Newspapers—News or editorial 
opinions taken from foreign newspapers whose 
political leanings or other characteristics are unfa- 
miliar in the United States need such information 
about the paper as makes possible correct esti- 
mates of the significance of the quotations. 


Dash or Interpretative Matter—Contribu- 
tions to completeness, frequently imperative, are 
made by preparation of information, from oflice 
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or public records, which is pertinent to a story in 
the report. This type of news is designed to 
follow the original dispatch under a dash. 


Such interpretative material, historical, geo- 
graphical and the like, never is used in a way 
that conveys the impression it is part of the 
original dispatch. The association invariably has 
an actual dispatch to bear out every foreign date- 
line distributed. 


Rumors—Every rumor warranting attention is 
investigated. When the reported news is suffi- 
ciently outstanding and efforts for immediate 
verification have failed, a publishable notice of 
the rumor as such is carried with mention that 
efforts are being made to obtain the facts. The 
proper announcement of a rumor touching on 
news that would be important if found to be true 
is not delayed too long. 

Rumors emanating from amateur radio opera- 
tors are examples of those looked into closely 
before being used. 


Informative Notes—If dangerous statements 
are involved, a note marked, “PRIVATE, NOT 
FOR PUBLICATION” is bulletined to editors, 


citing the rumor as under investigation. 


Occasionally member papers develop rumored 
news events to such a degree that they feel war- 
ranted in making the information public without 
awaiting formal confirmation. Such material may 
be made available to members elsewhere as a 
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matter of information, either in message form or 
with credit only to the newspaper originating the 
unconfirmed news. 

Bureaus also can file messages of information 
respecting unconfirmed matter from sources other 
than members, for publication, if desired, but 
without credit to the association prior to confirma- 
tion. 

The procedure outlined, which never is allowed 
to conflict with the efforts to confirm news rumors, 
is followed as a convenience to the membership 
when the association itself is delayed by circum- 
stance from being able to verify the stories. 


Fakes—Ballyhoos—tTactics employed _ by 
some interests to gain publicity have necessitated 
watchfulness to preclude being victimized by mis- 
leading or faked stories. The offerings of press 
agents and publicity seekers are scrutinized care- 
fully. Legitimate news is used, regardless of its 
source. 

The staff is especially skeptical of persons inter- 
ested financially in sporting events, notably boxing 
and wrestling matches, because some efforts to 
obtain “ballyhoo” have been notorious. 


Examples: 


Baseless agitation between fighters and 
managers and those who control matchmak- 
ing for big bouts. 

Suits on claims against wealthy estates 
promoted by questionable lawyers. 

Deceptive propaganda issued by business 
interests in conflict. 

The “interesting if true’ type of story con- 
tributed by publicity seeking managers of 
public entertainers. 
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Certain types of stories open to serious question 
recur, such as the working of supposed “miracles,” 
discovery of another “Stradivarius,” perfection of 
a “cancer cure.” Adherence to the practice of 
quoting competent authorities rules the majority 
of these beyond scope of the report. 

The same is true of many stories dealing with 
freaks of nature or the actions of animals, such 
as the little white dog which, “without food or 
water, kept watch by the body of its master who 
had died five days before.” 

Fictional humor, whether based on imaginary 
contradictions of the established laws of nature 
or otherwise, is avoided. 

These precautions in no way lessen the emphasis 
placed on live brief features and human interest 
stories which add bright touches. The strange, 
pathetic, humorous and romantic facts which vary 
life from day to day are a few of the many to be 
reported. 


Unnecessary advertising words are not included 
in the names of Amateur Athletic Union sports 
teams sponsored by mercantile organizations. 


Exaggerations—Bromides—Exaggeration is 
avoided. Attaching undue importance to a story, 
over-estimating damage wrought by a storm or 
accident, and unwarranted use of superlatives are 
examples of poor practice. 

Bromides invariably hinder forceful and accu- 
rate expressions. Extravagant adjectives and 
hackneyed phrases are avoided, such as “high- 
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powered car,” “dramatic,” “valiant fight against 
death,” “went to the polls,” “devastating flood,” 
“the scene was indescribable,” “reaped a toll,” 
“the stage is set,” etc. 


Unless a football player was on one of Walter 
Camp’s All-American teams up to 1924, or on a 
later AssocIATED Press consensus, he is not re- 
ferred to as having made that mythical annual 
team. 


Record Breaking—Nothing is reported as a 
record unless it is so well established as not to 
require the production of proof. 

Athletic records are coyered only when made at 
contests sanctioned by acknowledged sport-gov- 
erning organizations, or where the time or dis- 
tance is officially vouched for by a local repre- 
sentative. 

The same general procedure to avoid exaggera- 
tions or misstatements is followed in all matters 
where new records are possible, such as in heat 
and cold marks, altitude or speed achievements 
in flying, or the like. 


Meanings of Terms—W ords—Where the 
meaning of a term or word is not known exactly, 
a check is made to insure correct usage. Tech- 
nical differences often exist between words which 
might seem to be synonyms to one unfamiliar with 
them. 


Examples: 


WARSHIP—Unofficial but commonly used 
designation for any combat ship. 
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BATTLESHIP—Heavily armored craft mount- 
ing large guns and secondary batteries. 


DICTOGRAPH—A telephonic device (used by 
police in concealment to obtain evidence). 
DICTAPHONE—The trade name for a ma- 
chine used in many business offices for dic- 
tating correspondence, 


centering toward a limited zone of low at- 
. mospheric pressure. 
TORNADO—An intense wind disturbance of 
great violence and narrow path. 


j CYCLONE—A system of winds of wide area 


INHALATOR—The apparatus for adminis- 
tering oxygen to a patient whose breathing 
has been stopped by drowning, gas suffoca- 
tion, electric shock, etc. 

PULMOTOR—A machine using mechanical 
pressure and suction to force oxygen into 
the lungs of such a patient and forcibly 
collapse the lungs. (No known case where 
it has brought back to life a person whose 
breathing has been stopped.) 


BURGLAR—One who breaks into or enters 
premises, 

THIEF—One who steals by stealth. 

ROBBER—One who steals by force. 


Shades of differentiation in innumerable other 
words likewise necessitate care, and frequently 
consultation with the dictionary, to guarantee cor- 


; rect usage. “Transpire,’ for example, means to 
{ breathe; so it is improper to write “transpired” 
{ for “happened” or “occurred.” Neither can “an- 

ticipated” be used interchangeably with “ex- 


pected.” Two more examples are “fulsome” and 
“replica.” 


“Murder,” being a technical term denoting a 
degree of guilt, is used advisedly. 
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Since there are several races whose members are 
“colored,” anyone of the African race is called 
“Negro.” 


The word “labor” is used advisedly, due to the 
popular tendency to see it with a capital “L” and 
consider it synonymous with “union labor.” Being 
open to misinterpretation, the term “labor racket- 
eer” is not used. 


All labor is not organized and all organized labor 
is not affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. The designations “employes” or “workers” 
serves to prevent confusion and when there is 
doubt of the affiliation. ; 

When specific labor unions are involved, how- 
ever, they are named. 


The word “strikebreaker” is associated in the pub- 
lic mind with persons employed by professional 
strikebreaking agencies. It does not apply to those 
who act as individuals in accepting positions 
vacated by strikers. 


The term “Soviet” is properly used only’in refer- 
ence to institutions, persons and things connected 
directly and officially with the government at 
Moscow. 


There is no authority for referring to a woman 
married to a man who is a bigamist as his “biga- 
mous wife.” She is the wife of a “bigamous hus- 
band.” 
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{ general term “drugs” is used. 


“Downward current” is used to describe what 
aviators once referred to as an “air pocket,” the 
latter term being technically incorrect. 


A citizen of Argentina is an “Argentine,” not 
“Argentinian”; and of Panama a “Panamanian,” 
not “Panaman.” “Japanese” and “Chinese” are 
good form for both singular and plural. designa- 
tions of members of those races and shorter forms 
are bad. 


“Actor” and “actress” denote only persons who 
earn their livelihood by acting. 


A dead man is survived by his “widow,” not his 
“wife.” 


Where narcotics is meant, that word and not the 


With distinctions being drawn in the large groups 
which support or oppose prohibition, the designa- 
tions “dry” and “wet” often fail to reflect the 
exact sentiments of the group. or person so de- 
scribed. A “dry” generally is taken as one who 
advocates constitutional prohibition. 

To make the descriptions absolutely correct, a 
brief statement of position is given, such as “who 
favors return of liquor control to the states,” “an 
eighteenth amendment repealist,” “who supports 
national prohibition,” etc. 
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Names—Titles—Names and titles of persons 
and the corporate designations of banks, railroads 
and all business and social organizations are 
checked for correctness before use. 

Corporate names are used in full, as “The First 
National Bank of Chicago,” “The International 
Paper and Power Company.” Companies that use 
well known trade names may be so called, how- 
ever, as “The Rock Island Road” instead of “The 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific.” 


Cooperatives organized under Farm Board aus- 
pices technically are not governmental. These are 
“government-sponsored.” 


Accounts of church activities give the full name of 
the denomination, such as Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South; Roman Catholic. 


Using “Reverend” as a title, either “Mr.” or the 
Christian name or initials goes between the title 
and the surname. Once thus introduced, the cleric 
is referred to as “Mr.” 


Military titles are reserved for those in active ser- 
vice or who have retired with fixed titles. Excep- 
tions are made for men who have been honored for 
some extraordinary achievement or who have long 
been known under honorary titles. 


The head of the Supreme Court is the “Chief 
Justice of the United States,” not “Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court.” 
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The only “Secret Service” is the government agency 
whose operatives are restricted by law to detecting 
counterfeiters and protecting the President and 
his family. Use of “Secret Service” to describe 
any other governmental or private agent or detec- 
tive is erroneous. 


“Food Poisoning’ —In reports of poison food 
cases, the statement of an authority attributing it 
to “food poisoning” suffices as a specification of 
cause. 

The technical differences between “canned” and 
“bottled” foodstuffs, whether produced industrially 
or in the home, render the citing of a competent 
authority especially necessary should those terms 
be used. 


“Acquit” and “Convict”—T rial verdicts 
are reported as “acquittals” or “convictions” in- 
stead of “guilty” or “not guilty.” This obviates 
errors that might occur through the dropping of 
the word “not” in telegraphic transmission. 
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IMPARTIALITY 


Controversies—Parties in controversy, whether 
in politics or law or otherwise, receive the same 
consideration. Statements issued by conflicting 
interests merit equal prominence, whether ayail- 
able for joining in one dispatch or used at separate 
times. 

If an attack by one group or person on another 
has been covered, any authoritative answer like- 
wise is carried. 

When the question at issue is of major impor- 
tance, or as adherence to impartiality demands, 
efforts are made to obtain for simultaneous publi- 
cation both sides of the matter in controversy. Par- 
tisan statements are solicited only with this aim in 
- view. 

When a balancing statement cannot be obtained, 
emphasis is placed on the source from which 
emanates the controversial matter being presented. 
The opportunity to answer is given the other party 
at the earliest possible time. 


Advance Matter—The problem caused by 
controversial material made available to the mem- 
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bership in advance of any hearing or meeting war- 
rants special attention. Sometimes it is a speech 
prepared for legislative debate, again an abstract 
of or preface to testimony before an inquisitorial 
agency. 

After advances are distributed, the bureau con- 
cerned holds itself in readiness to cover expres- 
sions of opposite view or cross-examination to 
insure balanced news treatment. Until the author- 
ized release, the contents of the advance are not 
disclosed to any non-member and the confidence 
reposed is strictly respected. 


Quoted Designations—Designations em- 
ployed by any person or organization, such as 
“noble experiment,” or “reds” or “sons of the wild 
jackass,” or any epithets whatever, become edito- 
rial expressions unless attributed to those who use 
them. To place quotation marks around the dis- 
paraging designation is insufficient of itself. The 
responsibility always needs to be apparent to the 
reader. 


Editorials—Except in extraordinary instances 
as sanctioned by those in authority, published edi- 
torials on political or partisan matters are not 
transmitted. The reason is to obviate the danger 
of bias resulting from the difficulty of balancing 
all such comment. 


Accounts of betting odds and results of straw votes 
on political contests generally are regarded as 
partisan. 
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Staff Work Restricted—Employes are re- 
stricted from acting as special correspondents for 
newspapers, because the serving of two organiza- 
tions might result unintentionally in services to the 
‘interests of one at the expense of the other. 

Employes who write for publication outside the 
membership do so only with the permission of the 
General Manager. Such independent writings are 
submitted for approval. 
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GOOD TASTE 


HE news report reflects today over the world— 

the pleasant and the horrifying, the spectac- 
ular and the drab, the beautiful and the sordid. 
Nothing can be shunted aside without considera- 
tion. 

Applying the news value test to sensational 
occurrences, the staff. generally finds the evidence 
strong enough on one side or the other to leave no 
question. 

When uncertainty does arise, there is needed 
a fine perception of the niceties of taste. THE 
AssociATep Press traditionally avoids causing an 
offense to the sensibilities or injury to the reputa- 
tion of any individual, institution or business con- 
cern in any instance where it is frée to exercise an 
option under the trust reposed in it by the public. 

This caution is applied not only in the use of 
stories on the border line but also in phrasing dis- 
patches. No conclusions or inferences are drawn 
in reporting any matter, let alone those such as 
might harm a reputation. 

The misfortunes or misdemeanors of young men 
and women, if necessary to be reported, are exam- 
ples of happenings which need special investiga- 
tion and care in handling. 
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Crime—Crime news is handled with care to 
prevent heroizing the criminals by setting them or 
their violations of law in a deceptive glamour or 
inviting sympathy for them. 

Coupling an incident of regional interest with a 
crime that has attracted wider attention gives the 
lesser one a false news value. 

Relay points guard against being influenced by 
regional excitement into overplaying a crime story 
on wires elsewhere. 


Disparaging reflections upon groups of people, 
such as alumni, ex-service men, professions, church 
members, etc., result from unwarranted references 
to shortcomings of their members. Crime news or 
dispatches that might carry unfavorable reflections 
consequently do not emphasize or refer, unless 
necessary, to the principals as belonging to any 
group. 


To preclude damaging or advertising a business, 
trade names of mechanical and other contrivances, 
such as automobiles, airplanes, motorboats, en- 
gines, etc., are mentioned only when required, 
The reason is that some competitors take stories 
of achievements or accidents in which these mech- 
anisms figure as bases for exploitation of their 
own or disparagement of other products. 


In reporting divorces, the fact that a couple has 
been divorced is sufficient without naming which 
was the defendant. If specification is needed, “in- 
fidelity” or the exact cause is given. “Statutory 
grounds” is meaningless, 
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Slang expressions are included in stories only 
when their use is so prevalent that the meaning is 
easily understood in distant sections. Vulgar and 
double-meaning phrases are taboo. 


Loose language and acceptance of gossip are types 
of mistakes that offend good taste. Sometimes it 
indicates actual bias. 

Flippancy in dealing with laws or subjects taken 
seriously by portions of the public is avoided. 


Trivial occurrences are not reported, excepting for 
spot news features or clean humorous incidents 
crisply presented. 


Cumulative Stories—Phraseology—T he 
delicacy of some types of stories, such as those in 
which developments might seem cumulative with- 
out studied examination, necessitates careful 
phrasing to guard against making unjustified im- 
plication. An event which has no bearing upon 
another similar event is not needlessly coupled 
with it in reporting the later one. 

Take bank failures. It seems suggestive of a 
general weakness of financial institutions to write 
“This was the second bank to close this week.” If 
necessary to record a previous failure, the first 
bank is named as having “also closed recently.” 

The same care applies to suicides, lynchings and 
news of like character. The linking together of such 
happenings that are unrelated, by citing statistics 
attributed to no source or whatever means, makes 
for false perspective and may be suggestive. 
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Poisons—tThe names of poisons are not carried. 
In assigning the cause of death in liquor drinking 
cases, the statement ‘that the liquor contained 
“poisonous alcohol” suffices. 


Confidences— The staff strictly respects con- 
fidences imparted by news sources, and protects the 
source when such a course is stipulated in the 
proper use of any information received. 

The government and private agencies follow a 
policy of keeping confidential the names of roads 
over which the President is traveling and his hours 
of arrival and departure. This is a measure for his 
safety. 
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WRITING 


ONSTRUCTION of Tue AssociaTED PRESS 

report is left entirely to the talents of the staft 
editors and reporters. Unhindered by set rules, 
they write the news directly in their individual 
styles. 

Experience proves that facts arranged to taper 
from the opening sentence to the end in the order 
of their importance and interest tell the most im- 
pressive stories. Feature stories have more latitude. 

“Fine writing,” long and involved opening sen- 
tences, extravagant and trite expressions, alienate 
the interest of the readers by obscuring the news. 
Repetition is another enemy of straightforward- 
ness. 

A dispatch is not distinguished by its purport 
but by incisiveness or appeal. Brief and simple 
statement, phrases thrust into sharp relief, and 
the exactitude of the words used provide the 
desired clarity and force. 


Technical Phraseology— Succinct leads are 
hindered by use of technical phraseology and de- 
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tail. Stories of court procedure or decisions, for 
example, gain reader interest by carrying the nec- 
essary legalistic information after the news has 
been written in a way understandable to him who 
is not a lawyer. 
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CONCLUSION 


| Nias responsibility which THE ASSOCIATED 
Press places on its staff requires each editor 
and reporter to adhere strictly to the following 
practices: 


Full Investigation before transmitting any 
| story or identifying any individual in a story, 
; etc., where there is the slightest reason for 
: 
} 


a ee 


doubt. 


Limitation of Subject Matter to Facts Alone, 

without editorial opinion or comment, and 

with proof available for publication in event 
of denial. 


Citation of Competent Authorities and 
Sources as the origin of any information open 
to question. 


impartiality in consideration of all news 
affecting parties or matters in controversy, 
with equal representation in the report to the 
sides at issue. 

Effective service is enhanced when members of 
the staff understand thoroughly the organization 
of Tue AssociaTepD Press as defined in the By- 
Laws. This applies especially to articles seven and 
eight, which state the “Rights and Privileges” and 
the “Duties and Obligations” of the membership. 
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Compiled by 
E. J. DUFFY 
Washington Bureau 
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